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1NTEJ-U-CI UAL RESPONSIBILITY AND ARBITRARY 
DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

A. M + Heaiv* 

D ISSA J’ISEACTJON wuJl the nature and teaching ot the 5ud£lJ 
^fiencei has been almost universal, ever since- they gained 
tecugniliou a^ ''projjcr" disciplines worthy of universitv sLudy. 
[•ui exajnple, die pioneer American sociologist William Oraliain 
.Sunnier complained in E37G Lhai ,p iI lc social sciences m'e, as yet, 
the stronghold td many pernicious dogmatisms 1,1 . 1 Ninety years 
hit Li 1 the young sociologist jolin F. Srwed K editing a volume on 
America's racial problems, indicted the social sciences as ’'often 
di^ippoinung". 2 (To cap iEies, one of Britain's most eminent 
sociologies, writing to tue in J073 h branded his confreres "an 
uitadventurous lot 1 *.) 

Tliis Lind of duvSLUi.'ihuiiom ol course, can indicate either vitality 
iir imdiiiie. 1 incline to the hitter interpretation. My tern is that 
quality (in terms of continuously appraising and improving the 
basic approach) is being sacrificed to stereotyped quantity. Perhaps 
i]il" grcLUest problem loda;, derives from the fact that couiparL 
imntalisEitiou (both regional and thematic) is galloping ahead, 
wtiile the fundamental need for broad comparative perspective 
In* been left behind and is increasingly derided by limited 
■**fpccialists ,r . 

Western sdiohus have given up Lob easily die Renat stance ideal 
«f encydopaedic mam at least ill relation to sign] I Leant culture/ 
]rit'ti- systems, Oiu ready access to masses of detailed data, together 
with ihe Liaditioual divisions among university "‘subjects 1 *, have 
jciA-iLmated a trend towards die exclusive study of narrow specifics. 
■ I hr is particularly ominous when it is tied in with Western 
Cultural arrogance; though ironically we may yet be brought back 
10 Hiuits bs Asian and African scholars who, being caught in 
wmpfux cross-cultural situations, find our divisions obstructive,) * 
fo die sol i ill scientistp as to die true student of the humanities, 
die world as a whole, in its total time-scale, should be his sphere 
I reference: but the majority now—whether through fueriia or 
dtspb uj jicisonal ambition—seem to be rejecting diis ideal h and 
cuiucjit diem$elves w r ith working wiihiti a framework dictated 
"niejitipJJ^ by die cultural pieinises of their naiivc enviromnenL 

M i this basis, however, die social sciences cannoi properly 
funumii 0 | progress, si ill less contribute u> liuiuan betteinicni. 


Iflr Lecturer in History, Wollcmiioafi Univcrsily CoUcgC 
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While we have all done our s-hari- uf dclitUed 4 UkU«s (oi [i.u ainLu, 
usually locnJwedj, instint (Iona or movements ot ideas), 
assigned to specialisation represent a betrayal <A IK . t 'P 1 , ■ 

intellectual principle that all vuamtigul knowledge de.tvcs 1 >.u 
comparisons and that ilw wider the mmexi ol these <cmp...™, 
Sr deeper the ultimo undentocBflfr li the soon. «~s m* 

ever hilly io justify Ulcir status as saLiiccs. they mjisl ohvTM tin*, 
print iple, 

A particular problem in Australia is dial die suongl) Europe- 
centred bias ol most social science departments—a hangover front 
die nineteenth century—« accentuating dm problem ol hyptr- 
spcdalisaiion. What these departments and their staffs aie doing 
is to promote and extend singled. I Lure reference joints tin ilm 
country one can see this patently as a kind of ddenee raecluNnimA 
I his process means that die major objective and dticiminam u 
the social scienter thoroughgoing perspective—is thrown out ol 
tlu- window (on occasions, with bigoted ghc) In othei «ttf<U 
in many social science (and humanities) departments in 
universities wc find an insLiiuuonalisaimu of parochiahsm. Sou 
Australian or non European studies are slowly spreading hill olleii 
in the face of clamorous opposition behind the scenes. Rem Inrun;.; 
i his parochial ism we have a factor which should be bi ongJu rnto 
the open, but is usually swept mulct the carpet: the vicious kittle 
system of student sycophancy on Uie one side, acid stall pati.u,,^ 
2n Lire other. The Ph.D. mania is aggravating tins pioblein by 
making the most able postgraduate students led vulnerable: 
the pressure of getting his "ticket' and eventually a lomhmabta 

niche, the average Ph i), candidate—undtCstondably perhupv-w.il 
select a topic that is ' manageable" and in.controversial ml on. 
likclv to find favour within a particular department. Hmv n a 

university to produce bold and original thought under .. 

ditions? On tills ground alone internal recruitment and piWM.* 

within universities should, be heavily restricted. 

The ureent need within universities world-wide (but paiiicular^; 
in Australia) is lor a combination of intcrdisophitary mui) 
cross-cultural perspective. The oncue* * 
enormous richness ol his ideas and cultures, should be ih. ■ 
S3 to the social scientist: but the pressures low** 

narrower specialisation (which is ultimately self-tlcfe:u,,ig h- ^ 

ol the lack of Iwoad feedback) arc hi dungcr of negtm'V '“JJ 
stimuli altogether- One index to the present suv.at.oi. t ^ 
avalanche of turgid, meaningless "studies . prcsumalth - s ^^ 
the *' publish or perish” syndrome, fit ha* given me - - ^1 

pleasure to refuse point blank to do reviews of some of 
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r!iis academic SLckne.ss should be more obvious eo historian^ 
W | L o have to he wide-ranging in approach, ihzm to others: For ilur 
|:i- Hji i:uL cannot adequately analyse she nature or problems oi a 
particular society without using all the disciplines ihui enable him 
i f > understand the total functioning ol that society. And when, 
,is he mn^i T he works towards overall perspective in relating 
phenomena (nationalism, etc,) among societies, he will auto- 
Tfuuically cross cultural boundaries. Many historians however, 
| lLi vc managedp against all the odds r io make theiiisdves culture 
bound; and it is now the rare, brave 11 universalist" who h vilified.* 
l'his fs Hinting the discipline upside-down; but M u|>siile-dowmng M 
beiievils the social sciences generally, producing imicJi heat ;md 
little light. 

jo take just one case of present controversy, that oi race and 
gap^m, a ^rcai deal ol nonsense would be dim mated if historians, 
jj&ciok^ists, psychologists and philosophers worked in a co-ordinated 
with geneticists and physical amhrupologists—and vitt* ifrrsa, 
or n- might add, Perhaps more importantly, they would understand 
i^LiMii mud i better e£ they had placed ihcti)selves in situations of 
\i\ ., disirimination. J his is where the need for experience comes 
in liui the existing system of universit) organination (indeed, the 
^liole ethos of the system) pigeon-holes would-be scholars pro- 
maiurcly in narrow boxes in their plate glass towers: and the 
Illusion is fostered that everything can be studied ihird- or fourth- 
i. i’i I horn hooks and journals (whose writers also arc likely lEJ 
lave li«n observing horn afar). 

Al die risk of being egocenme—a risk I gladly take—let me 
quou a personal experience in this country. Hack in 39A8 I was 
walking in Kenya when 1 was offered ihe chance, by the Institute 
tit Advanced Studies at the A,N,U, ( to do some rescardi on 
administration in New Guinea. At dial time I knew nothing at 
all ol Melanesia; though i had been knocking around a variety 
fll colonies for several years. As an iniroducLfou, 1 got liold ol 
muse policy Statements fay Ausiralia's Minister for Temtories. My 
African colleagues found these amusing; I found them sadden- 
'\n% Tlity cm bodied a Ket of preconceptions which had come to be 
tidepu-d as gospel within Australia, but which I have described 
cliewlicre as ' painted relics o£ the Kipling era +b . ft They were not 
°nh paiididly anochronisitc but iliey excluded, sometimes sped- 
fi Call) and sometimes uncoilstiously, all the potential benefits of 
uvjjiji H jfivy study and experience^ Later, back in Australia, 1 
Hptttl that the majority of academics, whatever their particular 
■MpLuic, eitJier shared these tmcxaiiiiiicd pnjcouccpEioiis (which 
like ihe minister, had been conditioned to accept} 1 or, if 
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they li«d some experience, tliey refused to apply it to! °f 

govern mem or social reaction. Moat were content, apparently, to 
work within the hand-me-down piemises, when ll was die premises 
themselves t|iaL needed analysis, on a comparative, cross-cultural 
and interdisciplinary basis. 

This example illustrates both Lite main types ot intellectual 
itrcjiiuiui Itility which afllict so many of the social sciences, l he 
V'h'tmim war brought out many similar examples in both the 
United States and Australia. Scholars reared on a limited and 
limiting one-culture diet were able lo influence the entire course 
of policy, ignorant ol the enormous complexities of a cross-cultural 
situation. Those few scholars who had extensive experience ol the 
right kind were either trapped in their own fields ol specialisaimn. 
or else were blackballed by tire majority who had never risen above 
the ideological persuasions of their time and place. (One can find 
a remarkable statement of realisation and partial recantation in a 
liule book by die hit tori an Arthur Sdilesinger Jnr, 9 ) 

As another brief but practical example, many of die evils that 
have been associated with the Green Revolution in the imdci- 
developed, world might have been avoided (a) if the alien values 
implicit in many programmes liad been recognised; and (b) it 
agriculturalists, land tenure specialists, and the like, had discussed 
problems with sociologists, historians and economists luffing 
appropriate experience. 

In short, what I have been saying has implications for- beyond 
the groves ol academe, it involves the rethinking of intellccuul 
approaches and the reshaping of academic organisations, in ail 
ellort to ensure our very survival. 1 have no illusions about the 
obstacles here, which in kind are similar to those in the United 
States. Noam Chomsky, die linguist turned sociai sdemist, wrote 
bitterly in 19«7 that "there is indeed something of a lumemui 
among intellectuals who have already achieved power aiul nifhieiKC. 
or who sense that they can add eve them by ‘accepting society » 
it is and promoting the values that arc ‘being honoured tn iJ»| I 
sodety'*. 7 Robert Englcr put it more succinctly when, with ixpiJi I 
bitterness, he wrote that "die university has joined the club*. 

Now—if anyone is still with rat—what can be doner I J 
obviously, one needs a recognition of the faults, and die soU '_ 
of those Faults, as I have outlined them: for without this no o 
will do anything. <1 might illustrate this from the small imtuujoj 
where 1 currently teach, the Wollongong University College, wm 

otliers 1 worked hard to achieve autonomy—synonymous 

development—for the Institution; but we already find btni 
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it ,i pre-eminent emphasis on tin? technologies; si long Europe- 
centred and parochial biases; and conventional ways of thinking 
aboil I academic disciplines and organisation. In this kind of 
environment the prospects lor more Intellectually responsible ideas 
a ml organisation seem dim.) 

Second, if the faults are admitted, one can approach them on 
both r lit: personal and the instil itUonal level. On the former r i ho 
individual lias lo discover i lie essentia] oneness of Lhe social 
^[ence-s. die limitations of a conditioned native-culture approach, 
and the overriding necessity to aim for genuine perspective 
budding social scientists must escape from universities for lime' 
ljsliotiid be pushed out of the system, not Absorbed into it 
j-Jics need to become involved in real problems in the real world, 
I'Ids might be done if 11 were made a requirement that* lie fore 
gtttin^ a permanent university post* every postgraduate in the 
social sciences spend a minimum of five years dealing with practical 
respond hi lilies in a society radically different from his native one 
(preferably* multiracial and muhiciiUund). 1 have rarely seen 
a person with adequate academic preparation who has not been 
transformed by (Ins kind of experience, (Curiously, this was better 
recognised in ]fith century Europe than it is now. Voltaire argued 
im die use of all relativist techniques, including extensive travel, 
to give perspective on social questions. 0 True, a century previously 
Montaigne had warned that most travellers "carried themselves 
around on iheir hacks 11 —but today proper hiModurlinn 10 [lie social 
iciemey could limit dais danger,) 10 
Third, on the institutional level universities could do much to 
alter archaic departmentalisation by establishing, fnr both teaching 
ml research, a variety of relatively small Schools (some regional 
ill emphasis, and some die malic), together with a range ol more 
ipcci.iliscd linking" centres and institutes. This type of organisation 
could j wet she kind ol integrated, interdisciplinary approach which 
fa now desperate I y needed in the soda! sciences. In 1971 1 was 
pt iily impressed at Britain's University of East Anglia to find that 
die undergraduate School of Development Studies had scrapped 
departments it together* thus virtually compelling 11 specialists' 1 to 
i vulfiji interdisciplinary courses: by this means work in individual 
discipline* is made to interlock; and the ideologies and prejudices 

individual. staff lend to offset one another. I argued lor this 
kind of organisation at the Wollongong University College, almost 
Mfot year? ago; but it became obvious dial I was talking through 
t^Uoavropl at a brick wall: perhaps entirely new universities have 
a hctirr chance of rational organisation. 

I sun Hoi unaware of a few attempts that have already been made 
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In ilm i:ountrv. To lake two examples, however, itic iliematic 
schools system at Macquarie University seems to die outsider io 
have had negligible interdisciplinary impact, while it ™uld be 
argued that it lias created new divisions And tlie 20 spctiahsed 
centres and units at the A.N.U. (the "third dimension as the 
university recently called them) appear to have no analogues For 
basic teaching purposes within the School of General Studies 
there. 11 

In summary, I think we have a long way to go in recognising 
ihe problem and doing something about it. My conclusion— 
unpalatable as it will be to some—is that many Australian social 
science departments are still turning out limited nionocuhural 
"specialists" who art generally content to make a "career" within 
the local system. This is fundamcntally wrong: an abdication u | 
real intellectual responsibility. For a small but rich country steadily 
Incoming involved in die massive complexities of Asia, the impli¬ 
cations of perpetuating this are alarming. 

NOTES 

' OuDicd hr R. C. Ilinnifilrr, J,vr "WOliMiJ Grahum Sunmer’s Sodld Di.r^rn™- 
A RecemidEhillen 4 , tltloiy nf Political teemomy, V, 1. 197.', p. 67. 

, j }■ Sjwcd icd.). Black Americans, i'oruii] Leciurev U.S.I.A-. Wailltnillan, U,t 

pi V. .. , , i , , 

•For no csedleni locall, published example of srfde-niPpiM orowcatlwal l.oSa,- 
stiip see the recent book t>> (be Professor ui MoUnjrSWtlie. Stllw l rmw -I; ;;1 
Sinsuporc: Syed llusseiii AtiUUS, MndeimraUan urj il Soctni Change—StH^n in 
Social Change in South-Hart Asia, Sydney, I Mi He inetoil*. J Milulfliv «aw» 
against men: dilettantism as a reaction id evcF-speelsiisalKm. 

‘Till! main rer«t, of course, has Ions been the astonishing Arnold Toy title ? Fni 
his reasoned reply '« the new Oxford, 1972 Slie-vo iinm edition ol l«n \u«N 
ifitlary. »p, pp. 16-8. Oil tile oihei side the Oxford hislOhon H. R, Isrvrr-Jljijin, 
a dedicated EiiropeanEiit, a taw years ago wrote some i nily remaricahh th6a| 
about China, aflci -I three-week visit, Il WM also Trevor-fioirer wltO wadejfi 
ecreidwit claim that pre-European Africa hud no hiytoty: to which Rol»:r oiiwi, 
Professor uf African I Cimcuy at London University, made dw, apL reply rga J 
i"HrdinE to .ill the evidence both the Trevors and Ihe Ropers pnstolrd in Ml«*. 
•Allan llcalv, "'The iiUcrcultuml Problem; New Guinea", Mcftliiln (Jwtrferml 
XXIX, 4, l' J 70. p. 46J. 

, A c-hWinetj jut The Bitter Heritage—VicWum errtki American r^rjor/art 
W-W New York. 1967, The Frenchi sociologist PaulM US 
imihlcms after many years woik in the counlry rnucli or ihi. 1 j 

SSwbSSU in Frances FilxCeratds Fin it, the U tor, ISiHU.tr. 1MT M 
•K. Chomsky, "The Responsibility of Intellectuals", ,V*»- lor*. Review of fliNHUJ 

. H L/ialcr ^'Social Science and Social Corlseinirsnrss—The Shame of 
SiieT in r Rov/ak fed.), 77« fMssenlint Autdemg, Pottliito '**■ 

■F, M. Voltaire, rhlhnvplHettl Ditlhmary, irons, and ed. P. Gas. New Mirk, lW * 

“ iilih b from Montaigne's Jourml (fu T'oyWf, i WTillei1 in 1581 1 bin_ no^ lyo 
until [774, Of courw today the wcuil scientist would retard nten ' 
worthies or don Rerout, serving only in confirm eswhhs ‘rd j.i 
Sustained and pcrwpRve residence by a trained person m a dilTircitl i ^ 

“rt"^^‘'Nywsf'vin; 2, November 1M5, b devoted lo ftieffl 

This writer was associated with the first, or them in l J^ f ' rJL, 
on the theme of ibis article, see J. ifajnnl. TfifWcni ttai, ■ 
iimvertity anti Shill Form Curricula. PctiBUUi Booth, 197- 
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(MEUlUAL SOCIOLOGY- V BOUNDARY BETWEEN Nil- 
SOCJ Al IJEH.WlOUK.Al. \ND MEDICAL St: IFNC1 S 

I’EITR J. BuZARQf 


ifUroditftion 

F OR Lhe |>a,st tour years ihe author has loncEuactl an micr- 
dildplinary course in Medical Sociology. The course i$ "inter 
d$tiphniiry M in two disiinct senses: die course ccrniem is drawn 
m i and nonrished l>) many disciplmes, and die stutlems—never 
iiiou: than 30 hi number^—bring to the corner a variety oT 
d[sd|dinzrfy perspectives. -V mnsciou^ attempt is made to ensure 
jl ia i in any one year there fs a careiul balance beiivei n “ 3 .indents" 

BMi ! pracEilioners" In practicaj letirih ttiis mcmis dial m liiiv one 
Mrthe dnss may lx: comprised of. say, third-yein sociology sunleni.s. 
(ifihyear medical students, 3 ad^ancrtl siiidents/practilionrrs of 
togedicr with .1 sprinkling of hospital matrons, resident 
jTicJical olhrers, family [danninu centre pcrsomicJ, and other prut 
Spoilers ice tliin the health profe^ions. 

In this contribution I ^vill provide readers with a description 
ol the Eourse of studies, 3 and these data will (hen be usetl m 
jcncr.itc some brief disaeisloii of two quesdums: First, what in [he 
iiiiporomte of inlerdisdplinary teadiing In the mochcal aiul allied 
Jtedth scEences?; and. second, how ran such sEudicrs first be losicrcdr 


A Couth- r>i Medical Sociology 

Any Bourse of si tidies can be considered in terms ol process and 
tout tint —and ■jntcrdfsdpllnary" elcmenta can relate to both of 
dffise dimensions. Over the past four years the prorr.ss used in 
iciiriimg the course has remained relatively constant—that is, a 
nHxcsshd recipe was devised F and has only required minor sub- 
tetpieiil revision; the rontcnl lias varied considerably from year to 
•jeur,. and iliis is generally decided jointly by the students and 
mpcW 

All of ihe topics that comprise the course content are 
dlsnux tl! by way of seminars. In each thice-hour $cssion—-and iftcy 
Jtwnt finish on time—two seminar topics are discussed. Generally 


JjjEtlh?} Educ&lian K^«4irt;h C^rtCrc, Uoivirriisy q( Nw Soialh Wales. 

10 [L-Iricl I Sic nttfrvber cif rariidFiailEa Id 30 h tnluHy dJutalnii b* i.hc 
incdmli whluh wc used^ aruJ noi by Ihe number el pirr^tinj wi^hiitg; to 
sii tfrz ec»um-. 

MMdKaS student j s pemiillcd Eu enro] milri bc/shr has hail .1 minimum 1A bne 
tC* Clitl^ni L-SilLTELnCC’’. 

tlclniji, ci T course non tent and othef JjifoTTnaEJOil n r c available on reflUrU 

13be niftiiiM 












